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ceased to be a Center of Union. It is 
time to discard sectarianism and to re- 
turn to fundamental principles so as 
to unite people who will otherwise re- 
main at a perpetual distance. 


I. CONCERNING GOD 
AND RELIGION. 


A MASON is obliged, by his tenure, 
to obey the moral Law; and if he 
rightly understands the Art, he will 
never be a stupid ATHEIST, nor an 
irreligious LIBERTINE. But though 
in ancient times MASONS were 
charged in every Country to be of the 
Religion of that Country or Nation, 
whatever it was, yet it is thought 
more expedient only to oblige then: to 
that Religion in which all Men agree, 
leaving their particular opinions to 
themselves; that is, to be good Men |.trument in disseminating and 
and true, or Men of Honour and | practicing the ideals of Universal 
Honesty, by whatever Denominations | By oterhood. | 
or Persuasions they may be dis- 
tinguished; whereby Masonry becomes| Wherever creeds and dogmas ure 
the Center of Union, and the means | adopted, and members are obliged to 
of conciliating true Friendship among subscribe to them as the price of mem- | 
Persons that must have remained at a|bership, individual Reason and 
perpetual distance.—From Anderson’s Conscience are dethroned and Free- 
onstitution of 1723. dom of Will is lost. Let us pray that 

| a such state of affairs may never pre- 

To the extent that Masons, in/|vail in the Co-Masonic Order. Every 
various countries, have departed from |member must always feel free in his 
the above declaration, Masonry has |search for more Light. 


May Co-Masonry ever remain free 
from disintegrating elements of re- 
ligious dogmatism and sectarianism 
as well as from the intolerance that 
would condemn any member for 
practicing, in the profane world, a 
religion of his choice. It will then be 
able to retain its International char- 
acter and to become a powerful in- 
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UNIVERSAL MASONIC LEAGUE. 

The aim of the Universal Masonic 
League (Uuniversala Framasona Liga) 
is not only to bring the idea of super- 
national brotherhood into fact, but 
also to let Freemasonry benctit and 
keep the movement going in a pro- 
gressive manner, to spread universal 
good will and harmony and individu- 
ally to advance the cause of reconcil- 
iation and peace among the natiuns, 
based on rational and sound national- 
ism of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men. It is not an 
association of Masonic bodies, but an 
organization of individual members 
of recognized regular bodies or Con- 
stitutions. No attempt is made to 
interfere with the rights of Grand 
Lodges or their rites and ordinances. 
Its aim is solely to create conditions 
of real friendship between Brethren 
throughout the world by mutual 
knowledyve and understanding of real 
Harmony in Universal Masonry and, 
consequently, of Humanity. It is 
also pledged to the preservation and 
maintenance of the ancient Land- 
marks of the Order and to extend 
the knowledge of these to Freema- 
sons of every country without hesita- 
tion or reservation. 

It was formed in 1905 at the first 
Esperantist Congress held at 





Boulogne and its first President was. 
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Col. J. Pollen, formerly Grand Master 
of All-Scottish Freemasonry in India 
and it held meetings as part of the 


Esperantist Congresses held. at 
Geneva, 1906; Cambridge, 1907; 
Dresden, 1208; and Antwerp, 1911. 


In 1913 at the Congress held at Berne 
it was separated from the Esperant- 
ist movement and became a distinct 
organization, with Dr. :Magelhaes 
Lima, then G.M. of Portugal, as 
President, and Dr. Fritz Uhlmann. 
of the Grand Lodge Swiss Alpina, as 
Secretary, who translated the ritual 
of that Grand Lodge.into Esperanto. 

The first Congress after the war 
was held at The Hague in 1920, 
followed: by Congresses at Prague in 
1921; at Nuremberg in 1923; at 
Vienna in 1924; at Geneva in 1925. 
In this last year Bro. Dr. Huygen 
Lennhofft (a Swiss), of Vienna, was 
appointed general manager and, in a 
circular then issued, it was 
emphasized that only regular Masons 
could become members and that the 
activities of the League were in no 
way to interfere with the work..and 
authority of the Masonic Grand 
Lodges. These principles have been 
adhered to strictly. 

The first International Congress 
under the revised regulations was 
held at Basle in 1927 and de- 
voted mainly to internal construction 
and organization. The invitation was 
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signed by members of fifteen 
European and Overseas Jurisdictions 
and it was attended by Brethren 
from sixteen different Grand Lodges. 
It was then decided to publish Mono- 
graphs of Masonry im_ various 
countries; a Masonie Guide for 
Brethren visiting foreign countries; 
to arrange Masonic Vacation Courses 
and the exchange of Masonic period- 
icals; and to create a Bureau of Ma- 
sonic Information at the Central 
Office. It was then solemnly declared 
that the League would abstain from 
discussions of a political or religious 
character. 

The Congress at Vienna in 1928 was 
attended by upwards of 700 Brethren 
belonging to 30 Grand Jurisdictions, 
including a number of Grand Masters 
and Grand Officers. At each Congress 
a Ritual meeting is held and on this 
occasion it was worked in four 
different languages. 

In 1929 the Congress at Amster- 
dam was attended for the first time 
by Danish Brethren. The attendance 
was the largest on record and an 
official welcome was extended by Bro. 
van Tongeren, Grand Master of the 
Netherlands. 

The National Groups existing al- 
ready or in course of formation are 


Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
France, England, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Czecho- 


Slovakia, Jugoslavia, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Spain, Greece, Turkey, United 
States, the Dutch Indies, Mexico. 
Every Freemason to whom the ex- 
pression “Brother” represents a real 
meaning and who is a “regular” Ma- 
son pledged to the observance of the 
ancient Landmarks is eligible for 
membership: Brethren only 


recognize and respect the Eternal 
and Divine in their fellow-being with- 
out regard to nation, class, or creed; 
who claim the esteem of others for 
these conceptions, are invited to 
assist in laying the foundation-stone 
of the Temple of a new Humanity. 

The 1980 Congress was held at 
Geneva from 21st to 24th August. 
Full particulars, with a pamphlet on 
the Aim and Work of the Universal 
Masonic League, will be sent on ap- 
plication to the Editor, Masonic 
News, 13, Paternoster Row, E.C.4.— 
Masonic News. 


ARE VACATIONS DETRIMENTAL 


...[t is our view, as we have 
expressed it on more than one 
occasion, that the interest attaching 
to real Freemasonry suffers more 
seriously than, perhaps, we are 
aware or are willing to admit through 
suspension of meetings at any time 
during the year. We are all creatures 
of habit and if we are accustomed to 
attending Lodge and a_ vacation 
period arrives a change in our 
course results which often is likely 
to cause a lack of interest or even 
an indifference that reflects itself in 
the attendance at meetings held when 
vacation is over. 

The value of membership in a Ma- 
sonic body does not lie solely in the 
mere fact of membership but rather 
in the contacts which are made at 
Lodge meetings and the development 
of that fraternal feeling which 
eventuates from personal contact.— 
From an editorial in the Missouri 
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EXCERPTS FROM “AN ESSAY 
ON IDEAL MASONRY” 
By Jacques Marechal 


(Le Symbolisme, March 1930) 

“This quotation throws light on the 
Masonic mental attitude in 1830—a 
hunded years ago—and shows that a 
great number of Masons at least, 
were no longer satisfied ‘with the 
ordinary labor of the Lodge, those 
labors at all events that were partly 
public and whose innocence could not 
give offense to the ruling powers; 
that already they desired, without 
meddling with political and _ social 
affairs, to keep in touch with them 
and to prepare an elite group cap. 
able of directing public opinion and 
combating Roman Catholic fanatic- 
ism. 

“Thus, to the ideal of tolerance 
and fraternity which was based on 
the Andersen Constitution, was being 
added an ideal of struggle against 
intolerance and dogmatism. It is 
not enough to be tolerant towards 
adversaries; one must also demand 
tolerance from them, and, if they 
refuse, check them and make them 
powerless to injure. 

“The ancient ideal was too passive, 
it counted too much on a widespread 
intelligence that did not exist; it left 
the idealist without defense against 
en enemy .vho had neither charity 
nor scruple. It is not enough to 
support the columns of the temple 
when weakened by the evil-doing and 
intolerance that surround them; there 
is need of strong and energetic and 
concerted action to prevent. The 
idealist, who must not only preserve 
his ideal, but expand it, must be 


himself into it instantly. 

“Masonry ought to march ahead of 
civilization to indicate and at the same 
tine break out the road by which it 
should advance. But civilization is 
progressive, and if the aim of Ma- 
sonry is always the same, the means 
which it should employ  iust 
necessarily change. 

“In times of slavery and ignorance, 
when the search for truth is rendered 
difficult by lack of light and _ the 
deadly infiuence of despotism, it 
suffices that a few enlightened men 
succeed in uniting to exert a bene- 
ficial influence on society. On the 
other hand, in those periods when 
civilization has made great progress, 
in epochs when education is general 
and when the establishment of free- 
dom permits it to expand, then new 
means are necessary to maintain Ma- 
sonry in the rank which it ought to 


occupy for the best interests of 
humanity. 
“What are those means? What 


should Masonry do to be useful in 
the present state of civilization? 
What may be its usefulness? © 
“This question, put to the brothers 
of an active Lodge, eager to do good, 
is, in fact, the very question that 
concerns us to-day. eye 
“Masons who are not satisfied with 
the practice of the Ritual alone, with 
pompous lectures on Masonic virtue 
or on the Great Architect of . the 
Universe, with the banquets of the 
order and its funeral feasts, crave 
something more. Citizens of a great 
country whose impassioned story is 
written in blood, then need to serve, 
and to serve actively. They are 
aware that Masonry, with its back- 


ready for battle, and not fear to fling ground, its discipline and its mora! 
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principles, is an admirable  instru- 
ment for social progress, but that it 
is also trailing events, in a country 
that has been effervescing for more 
than a half century. Masons are 
figuring that if Masonry freezes in 
its antique formulas, without making 
itself be permeated with the spirit of 
the times, without making its mark 
on its country’s history, it runs the 
risk of being scattered, or destroyed 
as an institution, without usefulness, 
without force, and without prestige.” 

“Masonry, the austere, distributes 
neither riches nor grandeur. It favors 
neither vanity nor pride; it encour- 
ages neither ambition nor cupidity. 
If we should dispense places and 
treasures, then, by one of the magic 
changes which you have seen many 
times, you would see the enemies of 
Masonry crawl like slaves and do 
everything to please us.” 

“Again, how blind are the enemies 
of Masonry! How insolent they are! 
They constitute themselves’ our 
aecusers and our judges! They paint 
us as scourges of society, enemies of 
iaw rulers! We might reply to them: 
“You who know history, where do 
you find the proof of your  accusa- 
tions? Search out and consult your 
own annals. Is it indeed we who 
governed empires and drove the ship 
of state upon the rocks? Is it we 
who, to speak a language you know, 
consecrated Saul, then killed him, and 
delivered his seven children to the 
Gabaonites to be crucified? O im- 
prudent accusers, is it we who over- 
turned and destroyed the Roman 
Empire, burned the philosophers and 
their books, broke the statues and 
the temples of Greece, and plunged 
the arts and sciences into darkness 


, against 


for fifteen centuries? Is it we who 
invented the Crusades, instituted the 
Inquisition, ordered the massacres of 
St. Bartholomew and of Cevennes, 
operated the ‘“dragonnades” and 
accomplished the extermination of 
the twelve million Indians who once 
peopled America? Is it we also who 
assassinated Henry III and Henry 
IV? We conspire without ceasing, 
you say? A singular conspiracy, is it 
not, which asks only for law and for 
peace, and does nothing but bow and 
be silent when its prayers are not 
granted ? 

“The sun itself, doubtless, 
conspires against shadows, against the 
pestilential exhalations of the earth, 
eternal night and the 
destruction of nature! 

“The real disturbers, the enemies 
of law and of sovereigns, are not 
Masons.” 

Translated for the American 
Co-Mason by Bro. Vera 
Wienall. 


COLORFUL COLORADO 
THROUGH THE EYES 
OF AN AMATEUR 


By Constance Klots. 


It really is the unexpected that 
often gives us the most pleasure. At 
least, I have found it so in my recent 
visit to Larkspur. My husband and 
I have had our summer home in Con- 
necticut for such a long time that 
going there every summer seems very 
much like stopping at home. So, 
when my husband decided to go with 
some men friends on a flying trip in 
Kurope, I thought of motoring my- 





self up to Quebec, stopping at the 
Hotel Frontenac, and from that as 
my headquarters, motor about and 
find out something of interest in the 
French Canadian atmosphere of that 
region. Now, when I had about made 
up my mind to that plan, came the 
thought of going to Larkspur, the 
Headquarters of our A. F. H. R., 
where I might learn much that would 
be of interest to myself, and then 
writing this article so that all the 
members of the A. F. H. R., who had 
been so far unable to visit Larkspur, 
might know, and perhaps enjoy, what 
I had found. This I immediately 
made up my mind to do, and almost 
at the very moment when my husband 
sailed from New York on the 8. S. 
Leviathan, I left Worcester on the 
20th Century Limited for Chicago. 
My original plan had been to stop in 
Chicago on my way West for several 
days, and familiarize myself with 
this really wonderful city, at whose 
Western gates the real West begins. 
But, receiving word from our Gr. 
Com. that there would be a meeting 
of the Home L., on the 20th of July, 
I postponed my Chicago plans and 
went straight through to Larkspur. 
The heat and terrible drought which 
we have heard and read so much 
about had been devastating the 
Western States for some time, so the 
dust and heat were terrible. One 
could not help but wonder at and ad- 
mire the courage displayed by tie 
colored porters and other employees 
on the train, in carrying on _ their 
work and giving smiling, courteous 
attention to passengers, under such 
trying conditions. Quite a thrill of 
almost awe came over me when, at 
Elkhart, Indiana, a Radiograin was 
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brought to me as we flashed on at a 
tremendous rate, from my husband, 
who by that time was in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean. At Chicago I 
changed from the 20th Century 
Limited to the Rock Island Limited, 
another very fine train, and at Den- 
ver, on my third day, I once more 


changed, to the Denver and Rio 
Grande, which carried me into, or 
rather, up to, Larkspur. It was 


wonderful, after two nights and three 
days in great heat and dust, to see 
the pleasant, welcoming face of our 
Gr. Com., on the platform, and_ to 
realize the difference in the atmo- 
sphere. My first astonished words 
after greeting were: “Why, itis 
cool here.” A minute drive and I 
and my luggage were deposited at 
California Cottage, where I was 
warmly welcomed by Bro. Helen 
Swain, one of the oldest members of 
our Order a member of Supreme 
Council, and Bro. Passmore of Holly- 
wood (Maud George of the stage). 
A horrified glance in a mirror of my 
dusty and disheveled self made me 
beg for a warm bath, and after that 
I was ready for expleration. .I stood 
on green grass (all the States 
through which I had passed were 
burned brown), and filled my lungs 
full of the marvelous invigorating 
air as it came, laden with balsam, 
from the hills. All my fatigue had 
vanished; I felt ready for anythiny. 
Dinner was called at an early hour, 
and for this we all went over to the 
very good-looking concrete Adminis- 
tration Building. In this building 
Bro. Z. A. Delwarte, our G~. Sec.- 
Treas., and his wife, Bro. A~~1sta 
Delwarte, have their home. Theve ‘ 
was received with the same friendly 
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and smiling cordiality. During my 
quite long term as R. W. M. of No. 
352, I have necessarily had much 
communication with our Gr. Sec.- 
Treas. I was so delighted to find 
personified in Bro. Delwarte himself 
all I had deduced from his corre- 
spondence. Unselfishness, excessive 
kindness, tremendous industry, and a 
never-failing courtesy. After a large 
and satisfying dinner, a walk was in 
order, and we went up the trail into 
the woods. Flower lovers find diffi- 
culty, while in Colorado, in not tread- 
ing on the masses of wild flowers 
which keep one constantly exclaim- 
ing. I came to my cwn conelusion 
that the altitude had something to do 
with size and color of the flowers. 
There were masses of purple lark- 
spurs. several species of daisy rang- 
ing from the ordinary white through 
lavender and purple asters, to huge 
quantities of glorious sunshiny yellow 
ones, much more like sunflowers than 
daisies, only these are graceful, not 
stiff and thick like ordinary  sun- 
flowers. There were clumps of a 
beautiful, rather fragile, exquisite 
mariposa lily, small, on slender 
stems, and then all about, instantly 
capturing one’s attention, masses of 
red and orange “Indian Paint Brush.” 
On this walk I took my first lesson of 
the number I learned in Colorado: 
“Don’t pick the wild flowers.” On 
many, perhaps all, of my subsequent 
journeys through the mountains, we 
saw often this notice, something like 
this: “If you love beauty, do _ not 
destroy it; leave the flowers. to 
delight others and to propagate.” I 
think, in all my stay in Larkspur, I 
never saw our Gr. Com. pick a wild 
flower, altho’ he most’ generously 
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invited us all to pick all we wanted 
from the flower gardens which border 
the two driveways and make the whole 
frontage of the Federation Head- 
quarters beautiful and different from 
anything else about. As our first 
walk was about to end at the corral 
back of the houses, there was a 
thunder of hoofs behind us, and 
galloping out of the woods and down 
the bridle path the three saddle 
horses belonging to the Gr. Com. As 
with his flowers, so with his horses. 
The Gr. Com, informed us we might 
ride whenever we wished. Back in 
the sitting room of the Gr. Com.’s 
cottage, we listened to his radio. I 
was especially intrigued to listen for 
fifteen minutes to an old friend, Hey- 
wood Broun, speaking from New 
York. Then I was instructed in the 
régime of the little Community, which 
was: Breakfast at seven o’clock in 
the house of the Gr. Com.; Lunch at 
twelve-thirty also. We all did our 
little share in preparing and serving 
those al fresco meals. Bro. Delwarte’s 
bountiful dinner at five-thirty, she did, 
with Bro. Z. A. Delwarte’s help. I 
want to say right here, perhaps ahead 
of my story, that these meal-times 
were quite exceptionally charming 
and interesting. There was much 
talk, healthy, interesting talk. We 
did not argue, but we certainly 
debated, and I believe each of us 
thoroughly enjoyed the hours. Off to 
bed at what seemed a very early 
hour, and at a quarter past six the 
next morning we were up and eagerly 
looking out to see what kind of 
weather we had. It was a heavenly 
day, bright and cool, with air that 
made one want to dance. My first 
breakfast over, our oldest adopted 
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boy, Aldo, and Laddie, the twelve we went on up a very fine mountain 
year old son of a Mr. and Mrs. Tay-\ road, and, always climbing, arrived 
lor (who have a very nice cottage at a most imposing place, which the 
close to the Headquarters), went for Gr. Com. informed us was a Sanitar- 
a ride with the Gr. Com., the boys ium for members (men only) of the 
looking so happy as they galloped off |““Woodmen of America.” We got out, 
with him. Back in a little while, the | and upon entering most beautiful 
Gr. Com. announced himself ready to| grounds, were met by a very 
take us on a sight-seeing trip. It leoibekaain official, who offered to show 
did not take us long to get ready.'us through. We saw one of the 
Bro. Swain elected to remain at home ; hundreds of little individual houses, 
to do some writing, so the Gr. Com., consisting of one room, but absolutely 
his nephew Mr. John Goaziou, Bro.! perfect in its appointments, some 
Passmore and I, set gaily off in the! lovely grounds, and several very fine 
Gr. Com.’s car towards Colorado large buildings. Of course, the Sani- 
Springs. As we swung from the|tarium was for the cure of tuber- 
Headquarters driveway on to the | culosia. The official said they had 
very fine State highway, I saw before | sent thousands out cured. 

us great hills and black mountains on| From the Sanitarium we continued 
both sides; and there, right in front |our way up and down hill through a 
of us, raising into the air like a/|beautiful valley and suddenly dropped 
mystical throne of the World’s|down into “The Garden of the Gods.” 
Creator, was “Pike’s Peak, the prin-|This famous spot is known through- 
cipal objective of the miliions of !out the world, and its name is almost 
‘visitors to Colorado,” the snow on her|}synonomous with that of Coiorado. 
summit gleaming in the sun. The} This “Garden” consists of two or 
sheer beauty before and all around us |three miles acreage, but comparative- 
was breath-taking, not because it was|ly few people go far beyond its 
new to me, either, because the ionger | “Gates” and what lies just within. 
I stayed the more beautiful and|The “Gates” and the “Garden” are 
mystical it was. In a very few|formed of a _ collection of huge 
minutes we drove through a lovely|masses of rocks of a rich red or 
little mountain resort called Palmer |terra-cotta color. Standing there 
Lake, ten miles from Larkspur. A|through the ages, they have assumed 
little mountain lake, with cottages|the most startling resemblance to all 
clustered all about it, cottages, aj/sorts of beasts, humans, and other 
number of them, all up the mountain |things, one of them, to me, looking 
paths, a village street with a little|like a lovely ship in full sail. There 
hotel, several shops, two or three nice|is a tremendous feeling of sanctity 
little restaurants. That’s Palmer|and awe. Thousands, perhaps mill- 
Lake. Very handy for Larkspur|ions, of prayers have been said in 
visitors to run into for meals or|this weird and solemn _ enclosure, 
sweets. On our way again, with the| which for centuries has been used by 
mountain all about us becoming more |the red Indians as a true garden of 
_ lofty, and then, ir a very little while, their gods, and where the congre- 
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gated to offer their 


Leaving the Garden of the Gods 


behind us, we soon arrived in 
Manitou, the famous Spa. We 
stopped at one of the Springs and 


drank ot the supposedly miraculous 
waters, for which, centuries ago, the 
red Indians used to come down from 
the mountains over the famous Ute 
Pass, into Manitou for these healing 
waters. I had two glasses, each 
from a different Spring. One tasted 
a bit like sulphur, and the other like 
soda. Manitou has become a_ very 
popular summer place. Hotels and 
shops galore, crowds of people, so, 
naturally, after drinking the waters, 
we continued on our way, our next 
objective being Colorado Springs, a 
most beautiful little city. A very 
wide main street running the length 
of the city, called Pike’s Peak Ave- 
nue, the foot of which is occupied by 
the very handsome Hotel Antler. Off 
the main street, a little out of the 
city, is the beautiful Broadmoor 
Hotel. It is very fine, thoroughly 
equipped with all one could possibsy 
desire. I do not believe I have seen 
finer hotels in Chicago, New York or 
Europe. Fine-looking shops lined 
both sides of Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
Here we elected to have our lunch 
before going into the mountains. 
Discussion as to where we wished to 
lunch disclosed the fact that I had 
never been in a cafeteria such as was 
described, so we decided to dispel my 
ignorance at once. It really seemed 


to me a wonderful place. One 
walked to the end of a very long, 
light, delightful room. There we 


were given a large tray, equipped 
with flat silver inside of a napkin. 
The tray was set on two steel rails 


obeisances. ° 


which ran before show tables, behind 
which girls in white uniforms stood, 
on which were beautifully prepared 
and arranged portions of, it seemed 
to me, every kind of food in the 
world. One pushed one’s tray gently 
along until something appealed; it 
was placed on the tray, and progress 
continued. Soups of all kinds, roasts 
of every variety, cold cuts, salads, 
chops, cutlets, fish of many kinds 
freshly broiled or sauted, were there 
to choose from. Then the sweets and 
desserts. They were of such variety, 
so really beautifully and tastefully 
arranged, as_ to make one 
metaphorically clutch at one’s depart- 
ing waist-line. At the end of the line, 
the items were checked by efficient 
girls, and your tray was carried for 
vou by white-uniformed young men to 
the table selected by you. There 
vour selections were placed in front 
of you, and you settled down to a 
meal of everything you really liked. 
In looking over my friends’ selections, 
I saw that none of us had the same 
things. I found a similar place to 
this in Denver, but have not found 
any in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, London, Paris, 
Edinburgh or Dublin. I wonder why. 
I should think they would be a joy to 
people of limited or moderate means. 
After lunch, we left Colorado Springs 
and continued, on beautiful roads, 
back to Manitou and continued our 
way, always climbing, our next ob- 
jective being the widely-known “Cave 
of the Winds.” This is about two 
miles above Manitou. One drives up 
to quite a gay-looking building, built 
against the mountain. Automobiles 
lined up on both sides of the drive- 
way. Inside the building a shop, con- 
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taining souvenirs of all sorts, from 
most expensive Navajo rugs and 
blankets to every kind of Indian 
trinket and beadwork. Of course, 
tourists by the hundreds. We _ buy 
our tickets at a booth, and then are 
conducted to the entrance, into the 
cave or interior of the mountain. Mr. 
John Goaziou and I were the only 
ones who cared to explore, so we 
started off alone. We were told at 
the entrance that we were to walk 
in formation, and would be fined if 
we left that formation. After walk- 
ing steadily for what seemed a very 
long time, but which was probably an 
hour, going down flights of steps cut 
in rocks until you were a couple or 
three hundred feet below level, and 
up others until you were well above, 
I had no wish to leave my place and 
get lost. There are, in all, sixteen 
chambers in this remarkable cavern. 
They all connect by great vaulted 
passageways. These, and the rooms, 
are illuminated by electricity, which 
the guides turn on and off. The 
rooms are named more or less ac- 
eording to the formations of the 
stalactites and stalagmites which fill 
the rooms. They are of different 
colors, some pink, yellow, amber, and 
pure crystal, and when the lights 
flash on, are well worth the journey. 
Some of the names, I remember, are 
Bridal Chamber, The Shrine, Diamond 
Hall, The Old Maid’s Kitchen, and a 
beautiful vast room called The Hall 
of Silence. Had I time or space, I 
could say much of the solemn gran- 
deur and beauty of these caverns. 
An amusing note about one: As we 
entered The Old Maid’s Kitchen, we 
read a sign saying that any un- 
married woman leaving a_ hairpin 


there would be married shortly. The 
place seemed to me to have millions 
of hair-pins, of every description, 
hanging on convenient stalagmites. 
Near the town of Postumia, which 
was in Austria until the end of the 
“Great War,” when it was ceded te 
Italy, are similar but much larger 
caves, called the Postumia Caves, and 
which are considered one of the 
sights of Europe. I had _ been 
intensely interested in studying these 
rooms, but remembering afterward 
that we had been climbing up and 
down stairs under the earth at an 
altitude of about eight thousand feet, 
I was not surprised to find myself, 
upon emerging again into sunlight, 
feeling quite exhausted. But a very 
few minutes in the fresh air brought 
all my energy up to par again. 
Then on again, with mountain peaks 
above and canyons and lovely valleys 
below, all claiming our continuous 
awe and admiration, we descended 
into the entrance to the ancient Ute 
Pass but turned back into Manitou 
and then to Colorado Springs from 
where, by way of Broadmoor, we 
traveled towards what is, perhaps, 
one of the loveliest and most awe- 
inspiring sights in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This is Seven Falls, forming 
the South Cheyenne Canyon. To 
reach Seven Falls we had to pass 
many other notable points; the ones 
I remember best, perhaps, being “The 
Pillars of Hercules.” These are two 
huge crags, with only forty feet be- 
tween them, one over nine hundred 
and the other over seven hundred feet 
high. Visualize these and all other 
erags as being covered with most 
beautiful verdure and flowers of all 
colors and descriptions, and you will 








realize a little of the beauty. “Devil’s 
Slide,” a huge gaunt crag with no 
verdure of any kind, and a great ugly 
gash in its center. “Inspiration 
Point,” on the very rim of the Canon, 
and then we. arrived at the foot of 
the Falls. Here also was a_ large 
pavilion built up against’ the 
mountain, rows of cars, hundreds of 
tourists. Close to the pavilion, a 
large deep trout pond. I think it is 
formed by damming the water from 
the Fall. There were many large 
trout to be seen. It reminded me 
faintly of the Carp Pond at Versail- 
les. Standing at the foot of the 
Falls, we saw that only three could 
be seen. One is supposed to climb up 
to the top of the first three, then 
there is a sharp turn, again climb to 
the top of two more, another turn and 
the last climb carries you to the top 
of the seventh Fall. No one else in 
our party caring for the climb, I 
went alone. An amusing incident 
took place at the top of the third 
Fall. At the foot, before I left the 
others, a little woman spoke to Bro. 
Passmore and me, telling us that her 
husband, who had already had three 
hemorrhages of the nose on account 
of high altitude, had _ started the 
Climb. She pointed him out to us. 
I said, half joking, “If I catch up 
with him, I’ll send him down.” I did 
catch up with him; he was leaning 
against something, loolting rather 
white, so I told him his wife was 
worried, that he would do well to 
heed the warnings Nature had _al- 
ready given to him and go back. To 
my intense surprise, he said, in the 
meekest manner, “Oh, very well, if 
you think best,” and as I went on up 
he turned and descended. Slowly but 
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steadily I passed all the Falls. The 
fifth, called, I think, “The Bridal 
Veil,” particularly beautiful. Across 
the seventh to the other side, and a 
very short walk, brought me to the 
coolest little dell, with a laughing, 
bubbling stream. I got out on some 
stepping stones, and then, cupping 
my hands, took three drinks of the 
clear mountain water. It is here that 
Helen Hunt Jackson, the world-known 
poet, lived and lies buried. Her 
people in Massachusetts respected her 
wishes and carried her body from 
New England, where she was born 
and died, to lie high up above the 
Falls she loved so well. Her grave 
is a veritable cairn, for she wished 
that all travelers to her grave should 
place two stones on her grave and 
take away one. “Ramona” was 
written at this place. Descending, i 
suddenly remembered that my hus- 
band had advised me to do little if 
anything for the first few days in the 
high altitude. So, rejoining my 
friends, we turned our faces home- 
ward. Once more we stopped, some 
distance down, to see the beautiful 
“Home” and lovely gardens for the 
old “Printers of Americe.” Stopping, 
we went inside, where the Gr. Com. 
was warmly welcomed, as it seemed 
to me he was everywhere, and savy the 
fine rooms of all kinds, full of com- 
fort and even luxury. One great 
room had a stage at one end “for 
plays. Radios, pianos, and all sorts 
of amusements were there. We saw 
a number of very nice-looking old 
gentlemen in the grounds. They 
nodded to us pleasantly. On leaving, 
snow-crowned Pike’s Peak was behind 
us, and then swinging into our own 
(Continued on page 17) 
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AN APPEAL. 


IL NUOVO MONDO, an_ Italian 
daily, published in New York, devotes 
considerable space in its issue of 
June 10, 1930, to an appeal by Italian 
Masons to their American Brethren. 
This appeal was read at a communi- 
cation of our Resorgimento Lodge 
No. 516, Pittsburgh, and then sent to 
us for publication. Due to lack of 
space, we can give but a partial 
translation from it. 

It is really a great shame _ that 
American Masons influenced by un- 
scrupulous and lying propagandists, 
have done but little if anything to 
help their Italian Brethren who have 
been robbed, persecuted and _ even 
murdered by the hirelings of clerical- 
ism and fascism. Whatever we have 
published in behalf of our Italian 
Brethren is like a voice in the desert, 


but a united protest from Grand |i 


Lodges and Supreme Councils in the 
United States would immediately be 
heard on the other side of the 
Atlantic and would produce beneficial} 
results. 

The following has been translated 
from IL NUOVO MONDO: 

“In Italy, all the enemies of I'rec- 


dom, of Patriotism, of Fraternal 
Love, of Truth, are united against 
Freemasonry. The dictatorial 
government has dissolved the lodges, 
jailed their officers, persecuted, 
murdered, exiled, impoverished their 








‘members in a continued effort to 
‘destroy Masonry in the country. 
‘Freedom of thought and of 


conscience, freedom of the press, 
freedom of association and all other 
forms of freedom have been abolished, 
Honest citizens have been tortured, 
hungered and subjected to unname- 
able violence. 

“These terrible persecutions were 
not against Italians but againt Free- 
masons and therefore it is the duty 
of Universal Masonry to help and 
assist Italian Masons who have been 
persecuted and impoverished without 
taking into consideration the small 
differences in ritual due to conditions 

“Tf we allow our Italian Brethren 
to be destroyed for the simple crime 
of being Masons, then Masonry in 
other countries may also be destroyed 
when our enemies will think the 
moment opportune. 

“The oppressors of Masonry 
Italy have tried to create the 


in 
im- 
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pression that the Masonry of Italy| ENGLISH SPEAKING 


which they are persecuting and try- 
ing to destroy is composed of elements 
much different from those composing 
American Masonry, and that the 
Italian Masons are nothing but a 
group of unworthy individuals. The 
patriots of the last hour who speak 
thus are professional calumniators! 
One of the most persecuted Italian 
Masons was Ettore Ferrari, the 
greatest Italian sculptor, professor 
emeritus of sculpture at the Univers- 
ity of Rome, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the old historical Italian 
Parliament, and one of the young 
followers and friends of the greaz 
Garibaldi. The name of Bttore Fer- 
rari is synonymous with grandeur, 
inteerity, force of character, Masonic 


FREEMASONRY. 


In our July issue we published a 
review of this interesting book 
written by an experienced Mason who 
has held, for years, a position of great 
importance in the Grand Lodge of 
England as Chairman of the Board 
of General Purposes. Sir Alfred 
Robbins is a clear and _ powerful 
writer and there are no dull pages 
in his book. 

Reading this book has confirmed our 
opinion that the Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, has been, from its early days, 
an aristocratic organization and that 
explains why English Masonry broke 
so easily with French Masonry in 
1878 and shows nec _ inclination to 


perfection. He was persecuted for|resume fraternal relations. French 


the crime of being one of the Grand 
Officers of Italian Masonry..... 

“Brethren of Grand _ Lodges, 
Supreme Councils, Commanderies, 
Lodges, Councils and Chapters of 
America, hear the cries of the per- 
secuted. Our Italian Brethren call 
upon you for protection, solidarity 
and help—not financial help, but 
fraternal help and justice. 

“If you believe in the fundamental 
basis of Masonry you will not allow 


Masonry, no doubt, is at the opposite 
extreme, in the direction of democracy. 

Before the world war, no military 
person below the rank of a corporal 
could be initiated in an English army 
Lodge. 

The Grand Lodge of England main- 
tains Lodges in the territory of other 
Grand Lodges, holding as an_ es: 
tablished landmark or doctrine that 
“the creation of a new Gtand Lodge 
cannot invalidate actual Lodges al- 


their appeal to go unheard. By help-|ready existing in the territory over 
ing them you will advance the cause! which it assumes jurisdiction.” 


of Masonry and of its eternal 
principles.” 


BOOKS. 

When you want to purchase books 
send your orders to the General 
Office. We will gladly and promptly 
attend to them and the Federation 
will have the benefit of whatever 
discount the publishers will allow. 


The Grand Lodges of the United 
States pay no attention to that 
English landmark and call clandes- 
tine and irregular lodges existing in 
territory over which they assume 
jurisdiction, if they refuse to join. 
The Grand Lodge of the Philipine 
Islands, for instance, started by 
Americans, has treated in a most un- 
brotherly way the Lodges existing 
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there under the Grand Orient of 
Spain. years before its advent and 
preferring to remain independent or 
part of that Grand Orient. If those 
Lodges had worked under the Grand 
Lodge of England instead of under 
the weak Grand Orient of Spain there 
would have been another story to teil. 
In 1886, the Grand Lodge of Illinois 
forbid Masonic intercourse with three 
Lodges in Montreal under the Grand 
Lodge of England because they had 
refused to join the Grand Lodge of 
Canada. The Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land promptly retaliated and severed 
relations with the Grand Lodge of 
Illinois which quickly capitulated. 
Illinois would not have done so if the 
three Montreal Lodges had been under 
a weak obedience like the Grand 
Orient of Spain. 

Sir Robbins says “that when the 
Grand Lodge of England was organ- 
ized (1717) the time was ripe for a 
non-partisan and non sectarian body”. 
England had been torn by religious 
and political dissensions. Hence the 
declaration “no private piques or 
quarrels must be brought within the 
door of the Lodge, far less any quar- 
rels about religion, or nations, or 
state policy....We are of all nations, 
tongues, kindreds, and languages and 
are resolved against all politics.” 

Nearly everywhere the letter of 
that wise decision has killed the spirit 
and made meaningless the wonderful 
teachings of the ritual in regards to 
religion and citizenship. In the 
Jurisdictions that follow rigidly the 
letter of that law not a word of an 
educational or progressive character 
can be uttered. Harmony ana intel- 
lectual death prevail. 
enjoined to be religious 
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citizens, but are forbidden to make 
any inquiry about religion or good 
citizenship. 

Sir Robbins says that “Immigrat- 
ing Brethren established Lodges in 
various places, seeking at the outset 
no sanction from without, because 
there was no existing central author- 
ity to accord it.” 

“That the Grand Lodge of the 
Antients was self-constituted. 

“That American Masonry is very 
largely descended from the Antients 
(called irregular by the Moderns) 
and from military Lodges working 
under Irish Masonic influences. 

“It is generally believed, as a war- 
ranted deduction from the known 
facts, that Freemasonry was brought 
into the colonies of North America at 
a very early period in the eighteenth 
century and that the immigrant Free- 
masons soon established Lodges in the 
various places which they worked 
without sanction of Warrants. 

“The Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
was self created, deriving no author- 
ity from the acknowledged centre of 
Freemasonry. It has been claimed 
that Cox may have granted the 
necessary powers under his com- 
mission, but no evidence is available 
that he ever attempted their exercise. 
He had been given authority to make 
and to regularize Lodges, but not to 
create a Grand Lodge.” 

Is it any wonder that we fail to 
take seriously statements of irregul- 
arity or clandestinism made _ by 
American Masons. 

At the time when the Antients and 
the Moderns united in England and 
adopted many changes in the ritual, 


Members are|the United States and Great Britain 
and good! were engaged in a four years war and 
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no American Mason could be expected 
to accept the simplified workings 
adopted by the United Grand Lodge 
of England. This explains, in part, 
the great difference between the 
rituals worked in England and those 
worked in the United States. | 

English Masons have always been 
anxious to have members of the royal 
family as Grand Masters and some of 
these had a strange conception of 
Masonry. 

While he was Grand Master, the 
Duke of Sussex wrote to an exalted 
and distinguished nobleman who not 
only was not a Mason but was a 
devout Catholic, to be his Deputy 
Grand Master. This nobleman (Nor- 
folk) seemed to understand his 
catholicism better than Sussex 
understood his Masonry, and refused 
to accept the position. 

In 1780, the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts in opposing a General 
Grand Lodge suggestion, asserted its 
own right to grant a “Charter of 
Dispensation” to another State—and 
-jn‘this case New Hampshire, though 
at the moment possessed of only a 
single Lodge—to appoint a Grand 
Master of its own. Pennsylvania 
replied that it had done the like to 
Delaware and Maryland, though “we 
know that necessity alone can be a 
plea for this.” In those days Pennsyl- 
vania favored a General Grand Lodge 
for the United States. 

In the early days there was much 

‘dissension in the Grand Lodge of 
New York. A schism in 1823 resulted 
“in establishing a rival Grand Lodge. 
‘In 1837 another dissident Grand 
‘Lodge was established, and in 1849 
there was an attempted creation of a 
‘third Grand Lodge. Two of the nine- 
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teen Anti-Masonic Conventions held 
in New York in 1827 were organized 
by “Seceeding Masons”. 

Sir Robbins statements concerning 
“Negro Masonry” will please Amer- 
ican Masons. He says: “Negro 
Masonry is very largely existent 
under powerful organizations in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, but is 
silently ignored by the regular juris- 
dictions. 

“The claim of Negro Masonry to 
be derived from the Grand Lodge of 
England is shadowy and the claim 
that it was legitimately evolved from 
or recognized by the Grand Lodge of 
England can be dismissed”. 

The above statement of Sir Rob- 
bins does not, by any means, dispose 
of Negro Masonry which has _ been 
stated to be regular by the Grand 
Lodge of Washington and _ he 
recognizes that fact in the following 
words: “Yet the fact that the claim 
(of legitimacy) is still persistently 
urged has to be reckoned with in con- 
junction with the rest, and it should 
give pause before any dogmatic at- 
tempt is made to dismiss with a 
gesture an intricate problem filled 
with combustible materials and 
possible to break into flame at any 


moment if handled with roughness 
and inconsideration.” 
The beginning of the Australian 


Grand Lodges was as irregular as 
that of the Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A dozen Irish and Scottish Lodges 
at Sidney set up a new second Grand 
Lodge of New South Wales without 
either Masonic Jegal or traditional 
authority. The three British Grand 
Lodges declined with one accord to 
recognize the irregular Body, but the 
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rebellion against Great Britain was 
successful all around and in 1912 Ire- 
land accorded the irregular body re- 
cognition and’ Scotland and England 
followed later. 

And, no doubt, this irregularly 
started Grand Lodge now recognized 
takes pride in calling some other 
Body irregular. 

Much more of interest could be 
quoted from Sir Robbins’ book, if 
space would allow. We recommend 
it to the readers of the American Co- 
Mason and would have recommended 
it more heartily if Sir Robbins had 
been less interested in English Free- 
masonry and more so in Universal 
Freemasonry. Sir Robbins fails to 
show the least desire for a rapproche- 
ment and fraternal relations between 
Continental Freemasonry and 
English speaking Freemasonry. 

Not a line of credit is given in this 
book to those Masons of Continental 
Europe who, at the peril of liberty 
and life, have kept the light of 
Freemasonry burning in Catholic 
countries, 

It is to be hoped that - the next 
generation of Masons in England will 
have a different conception of real 
Masonry. 


Masonry is but a form of service, 
and should be judged, not so much 
by the progress it is making, either 
numerically or financially, as by the 
amount of service it is rendering, 
first to those composing its member- 
ship, second, to the community in 
which it is placed, and third, to man- 
kind in general—The Masonic Sun, 
Toronto. 
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GOLDEN GEMS. 

Every man who crosses the thresh- 
old of Freemasonry should have a 
definite aim. 

There can be no doubt that good 
degree work is the most. effective 
drawing feature for good Lodge 
attendance. The better the work, 
the better the attendance. 

If you cannot get enthusiastic about 
your Masonic work, it is time to do 
some serious thinking. Something is 
wrong. It is one’s own fault if his 
enthusiasm is gone. If you want to 
turn hours into minutes, renew your 
enthusiasm. 

The greatest impulse of our 
greatest Masons in history has been 
to serve. 

Brotherhood does not mean that 
one Mason shall kiss the Brother who 
does a mean thing to him. it means 
that the one committing the error 
shall do the repenting. 

Masonry is a deep and beautiful 
study and should be studied for the 
good of the world. Masonry will do 
much in bringing in that golden age 
long foretold by seers and prophets. 

Give me the man who, instead of 
always telling you what should be 
done goes ahead and does it. 

This world would be a happier and 
a better place if only we could learn 
to be one-half alive to our neighbours’ 
excellencies as we are to our own, 
and one-half as blind to our neigh- 
bours’ faults as we are to our own. 
—Masonie News, London. 


Get into the game of life with 
enthusiasm. 
It is better occasionally to be 


deceived in people than for one to 
be always distrustful. 
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A Freemason should act on _ the 
ideal that only one person should get 
mad at one time.—Square and Com- 
pass, Denver. 


Masonry teaches us to be our own 
best selves at all times and in all 
places. 

* ke 

No friend is so true as the friend 
who is willing to lose your friendship 
by warning you. 

* * & 

Masonry does not claim infallibility 
but does contend that if its teachings 
are adhered to men won’t go _ far 
wrong. 

* * * 

Masonry is non-competitive. It 
bids for no business or patronage, 
asks no man to lay aside his prejudice 
and opinion and join it; nor does it 
seek to increase its numbers at the 
expense of others. 

* k & 

The only way in which one human 
being can properly attempt to influ- 
ence another is by encouraging him 
to think for himself, instead of en- 
deavouring to _ instill ready-made 
opinions into his head.—Masonic Sun. 


Time: Early 18th Century. Place: 
Scotland. 

Grocer: Have you sprinkled the 
apples (dried)? 

Apprentice: Yes, Mister. 

Gr.: Have you put sand in the 


sugar (brown) ? 


Ap.: Yes, Mr. 

Gr.: Well, then, you may come in 
to prayers (family worship). 

In this case it would seem. that 


pusiness and religion did mix! 
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THE HIGHER POWERS 
OF THE SOU}, 


Translated from “Le. Symbolisme’”’. 
Paris, by Bro. Vera Wienall. 





(Continued) . 

Thought is the only means of re- 
gaining our center, but it must be 
used in a spirit of charity and not 
separation. It is the link whieh 
unites the visible with the invisible, 
Héaven with Earth—and also Earth 
with the lower regions We all know 
that Heaven and Hell are not 
iocalities, but states of the soul. To 
be in harmony with our brothers is 
to be in Heaven, to be in misunder- 
standing is to be in Heli. 

Anger, jealousy, hatred, envy, 
suspicion, fear, produce disastrous 
effects on the organism. These ab- 
normal attitudes of mind demolish, 
disintegrate and paralyze both physic- 
al and nervous strength. Is it not 
true that in times of epidemic fear 
claims as many victims as_ the 
malady? Likewise, experiences on 
angry persons have demonstrated 
the formation of deadly poisons in 
the blood and the saliva. 

Pride, measureless ambition, egot- 
ism, pessimism, tend to disturb many 
delicate functions, and finally produce 
either chronic or acute disorders. 
Anger stops digestion, renders the 
blood acid, and dries or changes the 
nature of secretions. Sadness slows 
up the bodily processes, joy accelerates, 
widens and increases them. 

Instead of believing that man is 
powerless to choose his thoughts we 
know that is is only through ignor- 
ance and lack of will that he 
abandons the direction of his thoughts 
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and lets them fall into morbid 
negativity. The Ideal is to purify 
the Imagination of ali ils spectres, 
and substitute for them ideas of 
health, of beauty, strength and pur- 
ity, in a word, with sincere aspira- 
tions towards physical and psychic 
perfection. These ideas tend to 
harmonious expression. 

Our great pre-occupation vught not 
to be to try to stay young, that is to 
say, to conserve the attributes of 
youth, (for the flight of years 
necessarily brings changes) but to 
know better how to step with grace, 
with beauty, with undiminished 
vigor, from youth to middle age, 
from middle age to old age. 

The body is a material agent that 
permits life to manifest. It is the 
Spirit which fashions the body and 
determines its strength or its weak- 
ness. Our thoughts form our features 
by regulating our bearing, our atti- 
tude, our voice, etc. They also de- 
termine the efficiency of our mental 
and physical activity, as well as our 
relations: with others and our influ- 
ence upon them. The direct action 
of thought upon the body is demon- 
strated daily by the shocking effect 
of bad news. 

We may thus affirm that any pre- 
vailing type of thought in our mental 
life will produce, in time, correspond- 
ing effects in our physical life. The 
body is an aggregation of cells, cells 
of the bones, of the vital organs, ot 
the flesh, nerves, ete. These cells 
are continually changing: they form 
and reform, and if it were not so, 
death would’ ensue immediately. 
Each year nature furnishes us a new 
pody. A very small number of the 
cells which compose our body to-day 
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existed a year ago. The. rapidity 
with which a wound closes itself and 
heals by the development of new 
tissues is one proof of this. 

By the process of or formation of 
cells the body was built, by the same 
process it js renewed, and it is never, 
at any age, a fixed, solid and mater- 
ial mass, but a construction having 
a fixed form, constantly undergoing 
change. These changes are whatever 
we wish them to be, for “The sub- 
consciouess intelligence reproduces, 
and always reproduces in the body 
that which it is itself.” 

Recent discoveries of savants have 
largely demonstrated the creative 
power of suggestions made by the 
conscious mind to the subconscious 
mind. Mental healing is nothing else 
than the manifestation of Positive 
Spirit. The central spirit of man is 
positive to the spirit of the body, 
hence its curative effect. 

Optimism stimulates, and leads us, 
light-hearted, toward goodness. 
Pessimism creates and multiplies 
difficulties, which it galvanizes into 
living and malevolent entities. Let 
us drive off, not only guilty ideas, 
but all those which generate discord. 
When an inopportune or pad thought 
arises, drawn by discontent, pessim- 
ism, etc, throw it off instantly, be- 
fore it penetrates deeply. 

If you de not express an emotion, 
it dies. To diminish the expression 
of an emotion finally suppresses it 
entirely, while to express an emotion 
gives birth and duration of life to it. 

We ought to think as if our 
thoughts were visible to those around 
us. This is what Emerson says on 
the subject: “Those who reject im- 
purity at the same time awsken 
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impurity. 
result of his action, for he is tran- 
sformed into his action and takes its 
nature, which bears its own fruit as 
do all other seeds.” 

The Energy which we call Thought 
reveals analogies with other forces of 
nature. Its vibrations launch them- 
selves through the ether regardless 
of the distance or other obstacles of 
the senses. They awaken havmon- 
ious notes into her mentalities and 
make them vibrate in unison. They 
attract what resembles themselves 
and repulse what differs from them 
in quality. °‘Their impact silently, 
but powerfully, produces a real im- 
pression, more or less effective ac- 
cording to the energy behind it. 

We give vitality to our material 
dwelling, sending true thoughts 
through our organism until it vibrates 
wholly in accord with them. These 
true thoughts are not found in books, 
but in the Self. In that Self do we 
discover the source of the One Life 
and of that law of harmony which 
rules it. There is only one life, only 
one sole source of universal life, and 
that life is good. Whatever lifts the 
thoughts toward the KEterna!, the 
Divine, sets one in opposition to all 
ephemeral things, which are riveted 
to material objects. To do this one 
must know how to enter the silence, 
which is no more an act of mysticism 
than it is to induce a state of trance. 
It is equally the antithesis ‘of the 
negative passivity which leaves us 
at the mercy of evil influences. 
Neither is it auto-concentration. We 
must identify ourselves with others: 
One in all. All in one. We are al! 
a solidarity with each other. The 
law of love (in the noblest acceptu- 
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Man cannot escape the/tion of the term), the desire for love 


ought to possess us wholly. Selfless 
concentration, disinterested commun- 
ion with the Logos, with the sole 
object of becoming a channel. 

Life consists of Cause and Effect. 
Cause lies in the invisible, the life of 
sense is the effect. In order that our 
life may be abundant and happy, part 
of it must be spent in the invisible, 
in the silence, in other words. 

The Spirit is the creator, and by 
withdrawing from the circumference 


of our life we may find our true 
center, and so contact the divine 
Source of Power within. What we 


affirm and plant in that secret place 
(imponderable, but how powerful!) 
will germinate and become realized in 
our exterior life. 

Kach thought reproduces itself in 
kind. Each carries within itself 
success or failure. The essential 
thing is to have an ideal and never 
lose sight of it, to believe in one’s 
self even if the realization seems far 
distant,—and to believe in the Self. 

We must not sit down and fold our 
arms and wait for  self-reaiization. 
but must seize the first occasion that 
offers to set the work going, tu 
nurture it carefully, and labor faith- 
fully—with faith and wisdom 
goal draws nearer and nearer. 

Each man decides his own destiny 
by the type of thought he entertains 
and permits to infiuence his life. We 
should set ourselves to the govern- 
ment of our world of thought. If we 
let ourselves be invaded by negative, 
vacillating and depressing thoughts, 
we are buffeted on all sides, and 
chance dominates us. But, by knowl- 
edge and intelligent and voluntary 
use of the silent but always active 
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power of thought, we may _ control 
circumstances. 

To bring the divine into one’s life, 
and so rise to a higher level, is an 
equally good aim for the great and 
humble. The true quality of the sou! 
is that of Space, in which it every- 
where reposes. 

Let us daily re-charge ourselves 
with power from that inexhaustible 
source. Let us have faith in our- 
selves. We are spirits that have a 
body at our service. Let us be the 
master of it, not the slave, and all 
will be well! 

A. Dreyfus-Hirtz. 
LOOK UPWARDS. 

A man who makes professional or 
business success his only purpose, 
who bends all his energies to that 
end, regarding not his treatment of 
his fellows or the development of his 
character, with ordinary ability can 
generally attain his ends. So _ the 
politician who is without settled con- 
victions, who seeks office for personal 
ends, who does not appreciate the 
first principles of statesmanship, who 
sways and veers with changing opin- 
ion, always with an effort to be on 
the popular side, can doubtless suc- 
ceed in holding office a good deal of 
the time. But it takes a strong man 
to move among his fellows holding 
his own in the world’s contests and, 
at the same time, maintaining high 
ideals and retaining a clean and 
wholesome character. It should be 
the effort of men, when their feet are 
planted upon the earth and_ their 
hands are calloused with the common 
duties of every day life, at the same 
time to keep their eyes upon. the 
stairs.—Masonic News. 


DONATIONS. 

We have received for the Home 
Fund, from visitors, the following 
sums: Bro. Travis, Lodge 536, $6.; 
Bro. Saxmann, Lodge 515, $65. 

A Brother is contributing $1000.0C 
to be used exclusively for improve- 
ment in Larkspur. So far new roofs 
have been placed on two cottages and 
a roof has also been constructed over 
the reservoir. Men are now at work 
digging the foundations and build- 
ing walls for a basement under the 
California cottage. New fiooring is 
to be put into all the bed rooms (5) 
which have been made out of the 
sleeping porch which surrounded the 
east and south sides when the Cali- 
fornia Lodges purchased this building. 
Changes will also be made in the 
bath room and the kitchen so that 
this cottage will be in fine shape for 
visitors. This cottage and the Grey 
cottage, as well as the Brick house, 
are suitable for winter use as well as 
for summer. The Pennsylvania 
cottage, the Columbine and the Monte 
Sano are rented at present. The 
Saranac is being vacated and if the 
foundations warrant it will also be 
repaired and made into ae satis- 
factory place for summer visitors. 


Colorful Colorado 

(Continued from page 10) 
flower-crowned driveway, I 
felt that I was Home. It 
peaceful and lovely in the 
the shadows of the pines. Another 
bountiful dinner with the BB. Del- 
warte, another walk up the trail in 
the evening afterglow, home and a 
little music; then fast asleep in my 
bed at half-past nine, and my first 
day in Colorful Colorado was over. 


really 
was’ so 
sun and 
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IN’ MEMORIAM. (tions for visitors and seemed to be 
ip Sinica ‘quite pleased with the. place. We 
_ Bro. Grace I. Watson passed to !hope that more members will visit us 
the E. G. L. at 8:30 A. M., August ‘in the future. 

138. At her particular request the 1 prensa 
Co-Masonic funeral service was con- LONDON FREEMASONS 

ducted and it proved to be very im- | TURN FROM LIQUOR. 
pressive, dignified and full of mean-|. BOSTON, MASS.—According to 
ing. Helios Lodge No. 360, of which Dudley Wright, London writer on 


she was a member, convened in! Masonic matters for the Christian 


properly tyled rooms, passed in double | 


file into the Chapel and surrounded 
the body in the prescribed form, 
where the public service was held. 
Following this the members returned 
to the tyled rooms in proper order 
and the lodge was closed = as 
prescribed by the ritual. Bro. Watson 
was a devoted member of the Co- 





Science Monitor, “temperance Free- 
masonry, or to use a_ better term, 
total abstinence Freemasonry, contin- 
ues to make rapid strides. There are 


eight lodges in the Masonic Temper- 


ance Federation, apart from the 
Royal Arch Chapters, Mark Lodges, 
Rose Croix Chapters, and Knights 
Templar preceptories, where every 


Masonic Order, but for many years|member must have been a pledged 


illness had prevented her from | abstainer. 
attending the meetings. “This is a rule of admission,” 
ee eee Ce Wright continues, “to which there 
LARKSPUR VISITORS. is no variation, and if any member 
a ideparts from that standard, he au- 
Bro. Mrs. Travis a member of|tomatically ceases to be a member. 


Berkeley Lodge, No. 536, paid us a | Then there is a large .number of 
pleasant visit from the 8th to the 10th | lodges where no. intoxicating liquor 
of September, when she left for the |is permitted to be consumed at the 


Kast. 
us to a delicious strawberry short- 
cake. 


While here Bro. Travis treated |meal held after the 


conclusion of 


lodge proceedings. One feature ob- 


She seemed to enjoy her visit | servable in these lodges is the high 


and to like our place.and-was sur-|character of the after-proceedings.” 


prised to find that we had splendid 
strawberries in the garden at = this 
time of the year. As a matter of 
fact we have strawberries here every 
year until the plants are covered with 
snow. 


Bro. Dr. H. E. Saxmann, a member 
of Lodge 515, Chicago, paid us a 
brief visit on the 19th of September, 
coming from Denver. She was sur- 
prised to find that we had accomoda- 


“The Rocky Mountain Mason” is 
the title of a new Masonic magazine 
published in Denver. It is published 
at 1512 Glenarm street and edited by 
Robert D. Graham. It promises to be 
a lively paper. 


The Grand Lodge of South Austral- 
ia has a rule forbidding smoking 
while members are clothed Masonic- 
ally. 





LODGE GOODS. 


When in need of Lodge material or 


DO YOU READ FRENCH? 


Do not fail to order copies of “Le 


regalia of any kind, send your orders | Manuel Interprétatif du Symbolisme 
to the American Federation of Human | dy ier Degré” and “Le Manuel Inter- 
Rights, Box 22, Larkspur, Colorado. | prétatif du 2e Degré” par la T. Ill. 


Whatever we may not have on hand,|§. Gédalge. 


we will order for you promptly. 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 


For the Benefit of the Co-Masonic 


Home, Larkspur, Colo., I give, devise |l’usage des Apprentis. 


and bequeath to the Council of Ad- 
ministration of the American Feder- 
ation of Human Rights, a corporation 
organized under the laws of the 


Prix, $1.00 chaque. 


Le Livre de l’Apprenti 
par Oswald Wirth 


Manuel d’instruction initiatique 4a 
Prix $1.00. 


Le Livre du Compagnon 
par Oswald Wirth 


District of Columbia, (describe gift: Manuel d’instruction initiatique a 
or devise or both as the case may be) a des SppoiGes Prix $1.00. 


to be used for the support and main- 
tenance of the Home established in 
Larkspur, Colo., in such manner as 
may be determined by said Council 
of Administration. 


WORSHIPFUL MASTER’S 
ASSISTANT. 


‘Le Livre du Maitre 
par Oswald Wirth. 


Manuel d’instruction initiatique a 
usage des Maitres. Prix $1.00. 


“Histoire de la Franc-Maconnerie. 


Have you a copy of this instructive | interesting book of over 500 pages. 


little book ? 
Price $1.00. Send order and money 
to American Federation of Human 
Rights, box 22, Larkspur, Colorado. 


SAMPLE COPIES. 


We have a good supply of back 
numbers of the American Co-Mason 
and we will gladly mail a bundle to 


“any one wishing to use them for prop- 


aganda. 


Toh Thy TT Ly yr yr rl ry ry yr Ly | 


If not, order one at once. | Price, postpaid, $1.75. 





BOOKS. 





We have for sale the following 


pamphlets: 


On Orientation, 10c. 

Greater and Lesser Lights, 10c. 

Pillars and Columns, 10c. 

We will be glad to order for you 
any book you may wish to purchase. 


| Frangaise”, par Albert Lantoine, an’ 
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The AMERICAN FEDERATION 
of HUMAN RIGHTS, Incorporated _ 
ander the Federal Laws of the Dis- ~ 
trict of Columbia, holds a regular 
Charter from the Supreme Council of 
International Co-Masonry with head- — 
quarters in Paris, France. | 


The Supreme Council has juris- 
_ diction over Co-Masonic Lodges in all 
parts of the World: 





